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(Continued from page 203.) 

As he advanced in years he appeared also 
to advance in the knowledge of the truth, 
and his public testimonies became more fre- 
quent and more enlarged—often speaking to 
the admiration of his familiar friends. His 
heart was often pained in witnessing the many 
deviations from the ancient simplicity of our 
profession ; in which exercise he was frequent- 
ly drawn to bear testimony against the spirit 
of false liberty which was, under the cloak of 
toleration, endeavoring to lay waste the doc- 
trine of the cross of Christ. His tender care 
for the welfare of society seemed to increase 
with the number of his days, and at the last 
Monthly Meeting he ever attended, he made 
a very pathetic appeal to those present upon 
these important subjects. 

His mind had appeared for some consider- 
able time becoming more and more detached 
from the things of this world, anticipating 
the period of his final change with a steady 
composure, as we find by references to his 
writings. On the 15th of the 11th month he 
wrote as follows: “All things temporal are 
drawing to a close! this morning, solemnity 
pervades my mind, with thankfulness that I 
have so little to do with the world.” And 
again on the Ist of lst mo. 1827: “Time rolls 
away from year to year with great rapidity. 
Oh! for faith, strength and patience, to keep 
pace with its incessant motion, and to pre- 
pare, by the faithful discharge of each day’s 
service, for that eventful period when final 
leave must be taken of terrestrial enjoyments 
to appear before the righteous Judge of quick 
and dead, when all shall be rewarded accord- 
ing to their works.” His late testimonies in 
our meetings for discipline have been marked 
with an increasing solemnity, accompanied 
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attended our meeting at Lynn on First-day,|much, wave on wave have sometimes seemed 
wherein he spoke with much solemnity on|as if I should be overwbelmed ; but there has 
On Third-jbeen an eternal Arm underneath that has 
day following he was taken ill of a fever— 
medical aid was called, and when his friends 
eame to inquire after his health, he received}fills my sout with humble gratitude.” 


the subject of the close of time. 


them with his usual cheerfulness, observing, 
he found himself quite indisposed, but could 
not yet discover “what the end would be.” 


As his disorder assumed a more discouraging 


aspect, his mind was in no way disquieted, 
but manifested a tranquillity unusual in sick- 
ness ; he expressed his gratitude to his friends 
for their kindnesses to him—the recollection 
of which was very precious to his feelings— 
observing, “That the kindness of his friends 
was a sweet cordial to his mind.” As his ill- 
ness increased his mind became impressed 
with the belief that his end was near. Al- 
though he said, “It may not be now—I don’t 
know—lI may be raised again and be among 
my friends, but it is not very likely from my 
present feelings that I shall.” And not long 
after he said, “I feel a remarkable sweetness 
—it is indescribable !—it is the love that em- 
braces the universe! yet I have nothing to 
boast of; I feel myself a poor creature, a mere 
worm of the dust.” 

It seldom. falls to the lot of humanity to 
experience so little suffering in the event 
which terminates this mortal existence, as 
this our beloved friend was favored with; the 
sense of the dissolution of his earthly taber- 
nacle seemed lost in the foretaste of Heaven! 

Through the course of the day preceding 
his close, several friends called to see bim, in 
whose presence he spoke with an audible and 
clear voice, on the great and important truths 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, until their hearts 
were melted into tenderness. Some of his 
expressions on this occasion have been pre- 
served, which were to the following import: 
“Keep near, I beseech you, to God’s eternal 
principle, Christ Jesus in the soul; for I have 
seen his covenant with his people to be light, 
life, love and salvation to them that keep it. 
In this I feel the peace of God in my own soul 
beyond what I can describe to you, or dared 
to look for. He deals in mercy with me, and 
stands, himself, at this time between me and 
those deep waters that have so often come in 
upon my soul as a deep flood; that what- 
soever is yet to be, I feel nothing now to stand 
in my way—no speck, no mote or shadow of 
a cloud! blessed be the name of my God!” At 


with an ardent solicitude that the youth of|another time he said, “I have seen with in- 
our Society may be strengthened to come for-|dubitable clearness the distinction between 


ward as standard-bearers, that there may be 
4 living remnant preserved to the honor and 
glory of the Heavenly Father, who called our 
pious ancestors from the pollutions of the 
world, to serve Him with a perfect heart. 


the righteous and the wicked, which I have 
always believed, and in my testimonies, es- 
pecially of late, have been called to bear wit- 
ness, ‘Say ye to the righteous it shall be well 
with him, for they shall eat the fruit of their 


His last journey was to attend our Quar-|doings: woe unto the wicked, it shall be ill 


terly Meeting in the Ist month, at Seabrook, 
during which he was considerably exposed to 
the severe cold weather at that time, and on 
his return was evidently indisposed; yet he 


with him, for the reward of bis hands shall 
be given him.’ I have now seen this beyond 
what I am able to describe; you know my 
friends, many of you, that I have suffered 
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borne me up, and now I grudge not all I have 
suffered—such love, such sweetness, that it 
Not 
long afterwards his voice became more ele- 
vated (although apparently sinking under the 
weight of his disorder) when he fervently ex- 
horted all to keep near God's eternal covenant 
of light in the soul, and one unto another, 
saying, “If we are one, we are one in the 
Lord: one Shepherd and one fold.” Aftera few 
moments pause he again observed, “I have al- 
ways believed that if I yielded all the facul- 
ties of my soul to the Heavenly Father's 
guidance, I should be enabled to testify to the 
power of his truth; not that I speak of any 
confidence in- myself, I feel entirely dependent 
on that Arm of mercy that has been with me 
from my youth.” 

To a friend who visited him, he spoke on 
the subject of the ministry to the following 
effect : “ The pure spring of the ministry does 
not depend on the creaturely feelings, it is 
quite another thing. I have often stood up in 
our meetings with but a word or a sentence, 
and knew not what was to come next; but 
the Lord was mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance, without the immediate influence 
of whose pure Spirit, all our preaching is in 
vain. And so it has been in our meetings for 
discipline, and by keeping to this pure spring 
of life, words have been given that sometimes 
have flowed in a remarkable manner; it is by 
keeping near to this Divine Fountain that 
strength is afforded, and if it is only a few 
words, stop when the spring closes.” 

In the evening preceding his close, many 
friends and neighbors seemed desirous to see 
him, as they apprehended it would be the last 
opportunity, which circumstance being named 
to him, he observed, it was very kind in them 
and very pleasant to him, and requested that 
all who had come to see him might take him 
by the hand, to many of whom he had some- 
thing to say; after which he bade them indi- 
vidually an affectionate farewell. His lan- 
guage on this occasion was solemn and im- 
pressive, during which he frequently spoke of 
the great sweetness he felt, and of the love 
that filled his soul; observing, “ That he had 
for nearly forty years, endeavored to set the 
fear of God before his eyes, and he could now 
leave it among his last testimonies, that it is 
a fountain of light preserving from the snares 
of death, and he saw no cause to deviate from 
the ancient testimonies of Friends, that the 
doctrine of the everlasting Gospel is the same 


yesterday, to-day, and forever; that we must 


all pass one threshold, into one door,—for 
Christ Jesus is the way, the truth, and the 
life, as He is the only door.” Thus he con- 
tinued to a late hour, when the company re- 
tired, much broken and melted with the 
solemn scene; after which he seemed a little 
wandering for some time, but towards morn- 
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ing bis rational faculties resumed their func-| years, died in the course of their imprison- 
tions and he spoke of his “full assurance in|ment. Anda prison then was not like a prison 


the mercy of God, through our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ ;’ and exhorted those 
around him “ to faithfulness in their day and 
generation, and to keep near to the eternal 
covenant and principle of light and life in the 
soul; and continued to speak (with short in- 
termissions) until nature became exhausted, 
when he quietly departed without sigh or 
groan. 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

His remains were interred from our meet- 


now. It was not merely being shut out from 
friends and associates, but it was accompanied 
with all the conditions which would make 
life miserable, and, indeed, almost intolerable. 
Well, there was another passage I met with 
which I recollect very well, and which im- 
pressed me strongly. It was a passage from 
the writings of William Penn. William Penn, 
as you know, is illustrious in our history, and 
will be in the history of the English people 
every where, as the founder of the great State 
of Pennsylvania. William Penn, writing in 


who had committed robberies, which we 
should call now petty larcenies, in a house or 
shop, to the value of five shillings. Well, that 
bill was rejected by the House of Lords by g 
majority of 31 to 11, and in the majority of 
31 there were six bishops, and one archbishop, 
It may be said, and said with a good deal of 
force—in fact, with absolute truth—that thoge 
were barbarous and cruel times, though this 
last one is a time which can be remembered 
by some in this building—by one, or more 
than one, I believe, on this platform. But, it 
may be said, “Those were cruel times, and you 
have no right to find fault with the bishops 


and archbishops that they were not legs 
cruel than the population among whom they 
lived.” Buta hundred years before that time, 
when William Penn established his great 
colony of Pennsylvania, he swept off at oneg 
—or, rather, he did not re-enact in that colo: 


ing-house in Lynn, on the 3rd of 2nd month,|the year 1686—that is, the year after James 
attended by a numerous concourse of Friends| the Second came to the throne—said, “ There 
and others, whose grave deportment evinced| have been ruined, since the late king’s resto- 
their regard for his worthy memory; on|ration, about 15,000 families, and more than 
which occasion several solemn testimonies|5,000 have died under bonds for matters of 
were delivered to the comfort and consolation| mere conscience to God;” and then he adds 


of the mourners in Zion. 

Given forth at Salem Monthly Meeting, 
held at Lynn, 10th of 3d mo. 1827, and signed 
on behalf thereof by 

DANIEL JOHNSON, 
Ruts Bassett, 
Clerks. 


(To be continued.) 
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For ‘ The Friend.” 
Separation of Church and State. 
The following paragrapbs form part of a 
speech of John Bright, which was delivered 
at a meeting held in the Fifth month last, of 


the Society for the liberation of religion from 
State-patronage. The subject treated of is one 
of great interest and importance to those who 
love the cause of religion ; and the manner in 
which it is discussed is clear and forcible, yet 
free from the harsh language in which public 
orators are often tempted to indulge, but 
which irritates instead of convincing. 


SPEECH. 

There are persons, probably not a few, who 
are of opinion that we who are gathered here 
to-night are hostile to the Church of England, 
and even hostile to religion itself. Our pur- 
pose, I can undertake to say with a clear con- 
science—and you will confirm it—is not in 
any way the enslavement or the destruction 
of the Church of England. What we want 
rather is its liberation, its freedom, its purity, 
and its greater power as a religious institu- 
tion. 

Persecution of the Quakers.—I have been 
looking back a little within the last day or 
two at the reasons which, years ago, brought 
me into perfect accord with your association. 
I suppose that most of us in after-life can look 
back and see some particular event, or some 
particular expression, that has had great effect 
upon our opinions and our future course. I 
recollect when very young reading two or 
three passages which dealt with the conduct 
of Church and State some two centuries ago. 
I will read two of those passages to you, and 
though, perhaps, they may not be new, I think 
them so important that they deserve to be re- 

eated and to be remembered. For example, 
found a statement—and my reading then, 
erhaps, was more exclusively directed to the 
eauble of my own sect than in after years— 
but I find that, going back exactly two cen- 


this pathetic question, “ but who bas laid this 


any of the cases in which the punishment of 


to heart?” The answer may be that the|death could be inflicted, except it were in 
State did not lay it to heart, nor did the}cases of deliberate murder. There were, there 
Church ; and the State acted at that time in/fore, men—good men—in this country a hum 
obedience to the Church in committing these|dred years before the time I am speaking of 
cruel cnormities upon conscientious people|—Cbristian men, men whom this State and 
within the limits of this kingdom. Church thought it right to persecute, who 

Theory of the union of Church and State.—|knew what was true and right and Christian 
Now, what is the lesson which I have learned! with regard to this penal code. And- there 
from these facts?—and there are facts in| were not wanting abundant evidences in our 
abundance that might succeed them, more or,own country from which the dignitaries of 
less grave, from that time down to our time.|the Church in the House of Lords might at 
The lesson which I learned, or the question|that time have known what it was becom 
| which at first was prompted in my mind was ing them as Christian ministers to do. Bat 
| this: Is the State the better for its union with) to show how little influence the Christian 
the Church ? Or is the Church the better for, Church, the Church of England, had with the 
its union with the State? Now, the theory, Government of our country in these matter, 
of many good people in this country who sup- let me tell you that up to the reign of Georgs 
port this union—the theory of the union is the First there were in this country sixty 
this, that the Church tends to make the State seven offences that were punishable with 


more Christian ; that is, more just and gentle, 
more merciful and peaceful. I propose to ask 
your attention to two or three points which 
I think will answer that question, and will 
meet, in my opinion, that unsound and base- 
less theory. I will ask you for a moment to 
look at one great question in which, laggard 
as we still are, we have made some progress, 
and that is, the condition of the criminal code 
in this country in past years. In 1776— 
there are great numbers of persons in this 
building whose parents, I daresay, were living 
at that time—Charles Wesley, a name to be 
revered, writing to Fletcher, of Madeley, a 
name not less to be revered, gives him this 
piece of information. He says, “ A fortnight 
ago I preached the condemned sermon to 
above twenty criminals. Every one of them, 
I have good reason to believe died penitent. 
Twenty more must die next week.” 

The Bishops and the Penal Code.—Now, 
if you will remember that in that day the 
population of London was probably not more 
than a quarter of its present population, you 
can form some idea of the terrific cruelty 
of a penal code that should some Monday 
morning, and again in a fortnight or three 
weeks, on another Monday morning, send 
more than twenty criminals to the gallows, 
and not for the grievous offence of deliberate 
murder, but for offences for which now the 
bulk of those criminals would not have had 
more than six or twelve months’ imprison- 


ldeath. Between the accession of George the 
| First and the termination of the reign of 
George the Third—I think within those limits 
|—there were added 156 new crimes to whieh 
the capital punishment was attached. 
Now during all these years, as far as this 

question goes, our Government was becomi 
more cruel and more barbarous, and we di 
/not find, and have not found, that in the great 
Church of England, with its ten, fifteen, o 
twenty thousand ministers, and with its mor 
than a score of bishops in the House of Lords, 
there ever seems to have been a voice raised 
or an organization formed in favor of a mor 
merciful code, or any condemnation of the 
enormous cruelty which our law was contin 
ally inflicting. Was not Voltaire justified in 
saying that the English were the only people 
who murdered by law? But we will pass on 
from this question. I will accept every excuse 
which archbishop, or bishop, or clergy, o 
Churchman may offer. I know how slow 
men are to recognize the grounds for changg 
and how content men in high places, inbabit 
ing comfortable homes, and with all thatis 
pleasant about them—lI know how difficult it 
is for them to rouse themselves to undertake 
great changes and reforms such as this queé 
tion required. 

The Bishops and the Slave Trade.—But 
pass on to another question—the question ¢ 
the slave trade and of slavery. We, many 
us, remember the agitation, not to put an en 
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turies from to-day, in the year 1683, there 
were not fewer than 4,000 members of the 
small sect to which I belong who were then 
in prison; and it was stated that not fewer 
than 400 of its members had, within recent 


ment. A few years after that, and within a 
year of the time of my life, a bill was brought 
into the House of Lords, the object of which 
was to enact that henceforth the punishment 
of death should not be inflicted on persons 


to the slave trade, though that required greaif ig ; 
and strong protest on the part of the peoplafi,, 
but the agitation to put an end to slavery iffy, 
our colonies. I think it is on record that 0 

one occasion in the House of Lords, when iff, 
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@ @ was proposed to put an end to the slave trade, |spectacle. The workmen can succeed only 
© Hand some speeches were made against that|by obtaining practical control of trades, and 
it # great iniquity, Lord Eldon, who for so long a/dictating to employers whom they shall em- 
& # time was Lord Chancellor, and therefore|ploy. Success in that would seem to be im- 


of speaker and president of that assembly, is re- 
p. orted to have said he did not believe, and 
of | could not believe, that the slave trade was so 
8@ | hostile to the spirit of Christianity, or else it 
18 | could not possibly have been so generally, as 
ed | it was and had been, supported by the bench 
re | of bishops. What I complain of is that there 
it | is no trace in our modern history of the infiu- 
uF ence of the bishops, or indeed of the clergy, 
P88 in favor of those great reforms which we now 
"88 look back upon with intense satisfaction— 
°YE mingled only with, if possible, a more intense 
168 regret that they were not effected years, or a 
‘ate century or two, earlier. The plea is, bear in 
e@ mind, that the Church affects the State in the 
” 
in 


possible, and, since they could not be expected 
to exercise their power righteously, their 
success is undesirable. It is doubtless true 
that the recruits furnished by poverty tend 
to demoralize the army of labor. Decent 
civilized life is impossible below a certain 
level of wages. None of us want to cultivate 
the laborer who lives on nothing, and we are 


our own working people. The real remedy 
will probably come slowly ; it is the general 
improvement of the conditions of life every- 
where. Christian civilization must abolish the 
poverty-stricken countries—by lifting them 
to the level of the rest. Until that is done, 
this awful battle for remunerative work will 
continue to sadden the heart of the philan- 
thropist. 


Supernaturalistic Tendencies of Advanced Science. 


direction of Christian principle and Christian 
conduct. Iam showing you that the Church, 
as represented in one branch of the Legisla- 
ture at any rate, has entirely failed of its 
im duty in that respect. 


of Foreign Policy and War.—Let us go on to BY E. D. M’CREARY. 
ind another question that is of still greater magni-|} Much has been said and written of late! 
. tude, and affects us even to ourday. I speak|concerning the conflict between science and 


of the foreign policy of our country and of 
ref our incessant wars. We have had two cen- 
turies—I will say nothing of the time beyond 
that—we have had two centuries of almost 
batt incessant wars. In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, 
in North America, in South America, and in 
Bat} some portion of the Australian colonies, in 
| China, wherever you look all over the map— 
if you had a map before you with a red cross 
mi at every point where the blood of your coun- 
TgE trymen has been poured out, and generally 
<t¥@ poured out for no real object or service to 
vith your countty—I think you would be astound- 
ed at the exhibition that that map would 
“} make; and during these wars we have spent 
nié# thousands of millions of treasure, produced by 
the toil and the sweat and often by the misery 
of millions of our countrymen, and sacrificed 
, hundreds of thousands of lives, with an amount 
“da of agony which no imagination can picture, 

and with a sacrifice of blood that it would be 


religion ; but the assumption that any such 
conflict exists is a logical contradiction, inas- 
much as the basis of all real science and re- 
ligion is truth, and hence between the well- 
ascertained facts of science and the intelligent 
presentation of the tenets of Christianity 
there is no antagonism. 

There is still, however, as in apostolic times, 
much “science falsely so called,” which con- 
sists, not of facts ascertained by carefully 
conducted experiments and long-continued 
observations, nor of fundamental principles 
obtained by logical processes, but of specious 
theories, bold hypotheses, problematical con- 
jectures, or hasty generalizations. 

The repeated failures of many of these 
hastily formed scientific hypotheses to stand 
the test, or obtain the testimony of subse- 
quently ascertained facts, or to account in 
any degree for many of the phenomena mani- 
fested by life and matter, and the apparent 


reat] impossible to gauge. Now, I want to know impossibility of penetrating into the ultimate 
i 3 how it comes that with so much of real, and so|arcana of nature by merely scientific methods, 
no 


much more of what may be termed merely the 
rds, profession of, Christianity in this country— 
‘ised how is it, with all the great authority of this 
nom§ Established Church, which was intended to 
the guide the nation and the State in the way of 
Links righteousness, that on the whole you have 
od i08 seen no check to, and heard no condemnation 
opleh of, a policy which to us now appears so un- 
88 OME necessary and so fearful? There are no pro- 
‘CUsE tests—at least, I have never seen one—there 
y, Hf are no protests, so far as I know, on the 
slo¥} records of the House of Lords, and there has 
\ngSi been no great protest from these good people 
abit through the press. 

rat Is (To be concluded.) 

ult tt a 

rtakel The Battle for Remunerative Work.—It is a 
que*i noteworthy fact that in Europe, as in this 
country, the trades unions are seeking to pro- 
tect themselves againstcheap labor. Rheinish 
Germany, Italy, and the Belgian cities send 
poverty-stricken creatures to struggle for life 
m the countries where labor is better paid. It 
is to them, the unions say, our Chinese ques- 
“ation overagain. Inshort, the comparatively 
ory “well-to-do workmen all over the world are 
at ¢ ing to suppress the competition of the 
hen Moor. It is an unpleasant and uncbristian 


have been the means of producing a radical 
change in the attitude and spirit which has 
hitherto characterized in a great degree the 
leaders of scientific thought, so that scientific 


the past, and scientists of to-day are learning to 
clothe themselves with humility as they stand 


the many mighty problems for the solution 
of which their scientific methods have proven, 
thus far, at least, utterly inadequate. The 
conviction is growing that things visible have 
their root in things unseen and invisible, and, 
percbance, owe their origin to supernatural 
sources, 80 that the trend of thought among 
advanced scientists is evidently and neces- 
sarily toward scientific supernaturalism. 

That the oscillation of the scientific pendu- 
lum is from materialism and agnosticism, and 
towards supernaturalism, cannot but be evi- 
dent to any who is conversant with the re- 
cent utterances of the chief apostles of science. 
In proof of these declarations we subjoin a 
few statements made by acknowledged leaders 
in the various departments of science. 

Prof. Tyndal is reported, in a recent ad- 
dress, as saying concerning protoplasm, which 
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properly proud of the general well-being of 


skeptical dogmatism is becoming a thing of 
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basis of life, “ There is something behind pro- 
toplasm which we cannvt see.” 

Prof. Clerk Maxwell, whose recent and un- 
timely death the scientific world still mourns, 
was one of the most eminent physicists of the 
age. Noman hasever penetrated more deeply 
or more successfully into the arcana of mat- 
ter, or discussed more profoundly and ingeni- 
ously the nature of molecules or ultimate 
particles of matter than he. But Prof. Max- 
well says of these molecules: “Mere atoms 
explain nothing in organization. They must 
be woven by a power outside of themselves.” 
“A theory of evolution cannot be applied to 
the case of molecules, for the individual mole- 
cules neither are born nor die; they have 
neither parents nor offspring, and so far from 
being modified by their environment we find 
that two molecules of the same kind—say of 
hydrogen—have the same properties, though 
one bas been compounded with carbon and 
buried in the earth as coal for untold ages, 
while the other has been occluded in the iron 
ofa meteorite, and after unknown wanderings 
in the heavens has at last fallen into the hands 
of some terrestrial chemist. We are then 
‘forced to look beyond them to some common 
| cause to explain why this singular relation of 
|equality exists. We have reached the utmost 
limit of our thinking faculties when we have 
admitted that, because matter cannot be 
eternal and self-existent, it must have been 
' created.” 

Prof. George H. Perkins, of the medical 
department of the University of Vermont, in 
‘an address recently delivered to the medical 
students of that institution, speaking in the 
name of medical science, summed up the con- 
‘clusions forced upon him by years of anatomi- 
cal research and observation by saying: “The 
‘cadaver on the dissecting table is not a man. 
| Neither the anatomist’s scalpel nor the his- 
'tologist’s microscope can ever discover what 
\it was in that body which made it a man, 
distinct from other men. The lips, tongue, 
| vocal cords, are all there ; but it was by these, 
not from them, that came the words of love 
or hate, entreaty or command, which the 
|man spake during his life. The brain is there; 
‘it is or was the organ of the mind; but the 
thought, where is that? Evidently we have 
‘not here all that made this man a man, and 
| we must see more than the body if we are to 
_know man; we must see that in that body 
there was an essence, a something which we 
| cannot define, and that this something is far 
|more important than any other part of man. 





on the frontiers of science in the presence of; When the anatomist stands over the dissect- 


jing table he may think of man as only an 
aggregate of organs and tissues, but when be 
stands face to face with the phenomena of 
human life in its varied phases, is he not com- 
pelled to believe that it all must have some 
other source than the molecular and chemical 
forces which he finds in the body?” - 
Pasteur, the well-known physiologist, who, 
by his series of admirable experiments, re- 
futed the theory of spontaneous generation, 
and thus established on a solid scientific basis 
the fact that life alone can impart life, in a 
critique on the positive philosophy of Comte, 
says: “The great and manifest fault of this 
system is that it omits from the positive con- 
ception of the world the most important of 
positive ideas—that of the Infinite. Beyond 
the starry firmament what is there? More 
skies and stars. And beyond these? The 





Huxley sententiously defined as the physical! human mind, impelled by anirresistible power, 
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will never cease to ask itself what lies beyond. 
At the farthest point attained is a finite boun- 
dary, enlarged trom what preceded it. It is 
vain to speak of space, of time, of size un- 
limited. Those words surpass the human 
understanding. But he who proclaims the 
existence of the Infinite—and no man can 
escape from it—comprehends in that assertion 
more of the supernatural than there is in all 
the miracles of all religions; for the concep- 
tion of the Infinite has the two-fold characters 
that it is irresistible and incomprehensible. 
We prostrate ourselves before the thought 
which masters all the faculties of the under- 
standing. This conception of the Infinite is 
everywhere irresistibly manifest. Jt places 
the supernatural in every human heart.” 

Dumas, a chemist, conversant with all the 
known properties of natural bodies, in a speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Academy of 
France, of which he is a member, said “The 
philosophy of nature played a considerable 
part in the events of the last century. But 
the discoveries of science in our own age 
prove that none but the ignorant can suppose 
that the whole book of wisdom has been re- 
vealed to us. ' The source of life and its es- 
sence are unknown tous. We have notseized 
the mysterious link which connects the body 
with the mind, and constitutes the unity of 
individual man. All the researches of the 
present generation into the secrets of the 
material creation indicate the existence of 
powers infinitely beyond it. After two thou- 
sand years of effort, if we reach the utmost 
extremity of the universe, which is but a 
point in the immensity of space, we are ar- 
rested on the threshold of the Infinite.” 

In an able article in a recent number of the 
Edinburgh Review, a magazine which bitherto 
has shown but little favor to supernaturalism 
in any form, we find the following paragraph: 
“ He studies nature with a careless eye and a 
benighted mind who does not perceive that 
the supernatural lies in it and above it. For 
when all is said that science can teach, and 
all is done that skill can achieve to cultivate 
the earth and bring forth its fruits, one gift 
remains without which every thing else were 
vain ; that gift without which the earth would 
be no more than the cinder of a planet—the 
mystery and miracle of Lire. Life is every- 
where; without life nothing would exist at 
all. With the diffusion of life creation begins ; 
and of that act all but a supernatural power is 
incapable.” 

These statements—and they might be multi- 


plied indefinitely did our space permit—are|, 


not the declarations of mere tyros in the field 
of science, but are the mature and well con- 
sidered utterances of men who have travelled 
as far on the road of natural science as it will 
take them, and, standing on the scientific 
frontiers, they acknowledge that an infinite 
horizon of thought, of action, of forces, and 
of powers lies beyond the scope of the sensu- 
ous observation, and are thus compelled to 
recognize the existence of a supernatural 
power “which hath created all things,” and 
“in whom we live and move and have our 
being,” so that science and religion may be 
said alike to declare that 


Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 
—Christian Advocate. 
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Prayer is the vital breath of faith. 








THE FRIEND. 
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Selected. 
BENEDICITE. 
God’s love and peace be with thee, where- 
Soe’er this soft autumnal air 
Lifts the dark tresses of thy hair. 


Whether through city casements comes 
Its kiss to thee, in crowded rooms, 
Or, out among the woodland blooms, 


It freshens o’er thy thoughtful face, 
Imparting in its glad embrace 
Beauty to beauty, grace to grace! 


Fair nature’s book together read, 
The old wood paths that knew our tread, 
The maple shadows overhead,— 


The hills we climbed, the river seen 
By gleams along its deep ravine,— 
All keep thy memory fresh and green. 


Where’er I look, where’er I stray, 
Thy thought goes with me on my way, 
And hence the prayer I breathe to-day : 


O’er lapse of time and change of scene, 
The weary waste which lies between 
Thyself and me, my heart I lean. 


Thou lack’st not Friendship’s spellword, nor 
The half unconscious power to draw 
All hearts to thine, by love’s sweet law. 


With these good gifts of God is cast 
hy lot, and many a charm thou hast 
To hold the blessed angels fast. 


If then a fervent wish for thee 
The gracious heavens will heed from me 
What should, dear heart, its burden be ? 


The sighing of a shaken reed,— 
What can I more than meekly plead 
The greatness of our common need ? 


God’s love,—unchanging, pure, and true,— 
The Paraclete, white-shining through— 
His peace,—the fall of Hermon’s dew! 


With such a prayer on this sweet day, 
As thou mayst hear and I may say 
I greet thee, dearest, far away ! 
—J. G. Whittier. 
Selected. 
LOVELINESS. 
“ Beautiful thoughts make a beantiful soul, and a 
beautiful soul makes a beautiful face.” 
Once I knew a little girl, 
Very plain; 
You might try her hair to curl, 
All in vain; 
On her cheek no tint of rose 
Paled and blushed, or sought repose : 
She was plain. 


But the thoughts that through her brain 
Came and went, 

As a recompense for pain, 
Angels sent ; 

So full many a beauteous thing, 

In the young soul blossoming, 
Gave content. 


Every thought was full of grace, 
Pure and true; 

And in time the homely face 
Lovelier grew; 

With a heavenly radiance bright, 

From the soul’s reflected light 
Shining through. 


Shall I tell you, little child, 
Plain or poor, 

If your thoughts are undefiled, 
You are sure 

Of the lgveliness of worth ; 

And this beauty, not of earth, 
Will endure. 


—_—--e—— 


“A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine. 


—St. Nicholas. 


“ This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told.” 


For ‘ The Friend,” - 
Incidents and Reflections. 


PEACE IN DEATH. 


There is often much comfort to be derived 
from the dying testimonies of those who have 
endeavored to serve the Lord while in health; 
and who feel on the bed of death that they 
are not forsaken by their gracious Master, 
Such faithful servants are often made to feel 
that their salvation is not from any merit of 
their own, and are impressed with a sense of 
their own unworthiness, and that there is no 
room for flesh to glory in the Divine presence, 
yet they are ‘enabled to rejoice in the merey 
of the Lord extended to them. 

John Richardson testifies of his wife Pris. 
cilla, that she “loved retirement much, and 
waiting upon the Lord, and the enjoyment of 
his internal and living presence, and especially 
with the Lord’s people, that they might also 
be made partakers with her of the like special 
favors. This was as her crown and kingdom 
in this world, even from her childhood ; and to 
see Friends prosper in the truth was matter 
of great rejoicing to her. When we had been 
married scarce three years, the Lord raised 
her up to bear a public testimony amongst 
Friends in their meetings, which was very 
comfortable and acceptable to them; and 
also she had the spirit of grace and supplica- 
tion measurably poured upon her, so that 
many with me did believe she had access to 
the throne of God, and to that river which 
maketh truly glad the city of God. She 
always freely gave me up to answer the ser. 
vice I believed the Lord called for of me. 

“She was taken from me when we had been 
married but about five years, in the 28th year 
of her age, and died in a sweet frame of mind 
and was sensible to the last; and her last 
words were, ‘He is come, He is come, whom 
my soul loves; and my soul rejoices in God 
my Saviour, and my spirit magnifies Him.’” 

Thomas Story relates that when he was at 
Philadelphia in 1699, the city was afflicted 
with an epidemic of fatal sickness, whieh 
carried off much people. He says: “I found 
my companion well, but many Friends on 
their sick and dying pillows; and yet never 
could be more of the settled remaining pre 
sence of the Lord with them, or scarce any 
where, than was with them at that time 
Such is the goodness of God to his owa peo 
ple, that in their bodily or any other afflic 
tions, his holy presence greatly abates the 
exercises of nature by its divine consolation. 
O the love that flowed in my soul to several 


in the times of my visits to them! in which h}.4 


was lifted over all fear of the contagion, and 
yet not without an awful regard toward the 
Lord therein.” 

“My companion and I both remained in 
town till the 23rd of the month, visiting the 
sick Friends from time to time, as we found 
necessary or expedient. And great was the 
presence of the love of God with his people, 
in the midst of this trying visitation ; which 
gave us occasion to say, ‘Good is the Lord, 
and greatly to be feared, loved and obeyed; 
for though He suffers afflictions to come upon 
his own chosen people, in common with other 
men; yet that, which otherwise would be it 
tolerable, is made as nothing, by how much 
the sense thereof is swallowed up and im- 
merged in his divine love. O the melting lovel 
O the immortal sweetness I enjoyed with 
several, as they lay under the exercise of the 





«# port which he then felt to be necessary. 
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hough unspeakably com- 


devouring evil, ¢ 
;) let my soul remember it, 


forted in the Lor 


my days.” 

“Mary Fletcher relates of her estimable hus- 
band, John Fletcher, that when near the end 
of his life, “he told me he bad received such 
a manifestation of the full meaning of those 
words, God is love, as he could never be able 
to express. ‘It fills my heart,’ said he, ‘every 
moment. O Polly, my dear Polly, God is love! 
Shout, shout aloud! I want a gust of praise 
to go to the ends of the earth.’” 

Of Peter Gardiner, whose remarkable visit 
to Scotland is familiar to many of our readers, 
it is recorded that he “ made a very sweet and 
heavenly end.” To one who came into his 
sick chamber, he said, “I am sick in body, 
but the Lord reigns gloriously in Zion: His 
power is over all his enemies.” His last mes- 
sage to be sent to Friends of his own neigh- 
borhood, is very touching: “I have sweet 
peace with Him that is the Redeemer of Is- 
rael, and am now waiting for my Pilot to 
conduct me to my long home.” 

When John Churchman of Nottingham, 
was on his death-bed, although his pain was 
often great, he would many times in a day, 
break forth into a kind of melody with his 
voice, without uttering words, which, as he 
sometimes intimated was an involuntary as- 
piration of his soul in praise to the Lord, who 
had again been pleased to shine forth in 
brightness after many days of poverty and 
deep baptism, which though painful, had 


further purifying from the dross of nature. 
A few hours before the close of life he said, 
“T am much refreshed with my Master's 
sweet air; I feel more life, more light, more 
love and sweetness than ever before,” and 
often mentioned the Divine refreshment and 
comfort he felt flowing like a pure stream to 
his inward man, saying to those who were 
with him, “I may tell you of it, but you can- 
not feel it as I do.” 

These and thousands of others have verified 
in their experience the testimony borne by 
the late Samuel Cope in one of his public tes- 
timonies, that the Christian religion is one 
“to live by” and “to die by.” One of the 
weakest points in the system of those who 
reject it, is the absence of any light or hope 
as to the future, when this stage of existence 
ends. There all, to them, is darkness and 
doubt. A. T. Rankin gives the following 
narrative of one whose sceptical views on the 
approach of death could not give him the sup- 
He 
says :— 

“Tn the early part of my life, travelling in 
Eastern Virginia, at one of the interior towns 


I was introduced to Col. W., a gentleman of 


wealth and eminence in the community where 
he lived. Surrounded with the blandishments 
of social and domestic life, often called to bear 
the honors and reap the profits of office, he 
seemed happily situated. Some years after- 
ward a newspaper, containing an account of 
his death, was sent me. When death ap- 
proached and eternity opened, he felt the folly 
of living without religion. In his last hours 
a pious slave directed him to the Saviour of 
sinners. When the minister, for whom he 
sent, entered his room, he said: ‘There, sir, 
you see a faithful old servant, who has an- 
swered the end of his being better than I bave. 
He is a Christian, and I am a lost sinner. I 


and wait low before the Lord to the end of 


proved beneficial to him, being a means of| provocation tempts to hot words. 
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would rather now be what he is than what I 
am, though I possessed the wealth ofthe Indies. 
I have been a wretched disciple of Paine; and, 
what is worse, | have endeavored to make 
others as bad as myself. What have I gained 
by all the deistical works of which I once was 
so fond? Nothing but the horror and distress 
of mind which I now suffer. Now they seem 
to me as the poison of the serpent.’ 

“To his associates in disbelief he said: ‘I 
once held the same opinions. I hold them no 
longer. I cannot die an infidel. God have 
mercy upon me, a poor, mean, vile sinner.’ ” 


—__—_»—> oe 


Muzzling the Mouth. 


That would be a remarkable horse which 
should never need a bit ora bridle. But such 
animals are not more scarce than are the 
people who never need to muzzle their mouths 
or to bridle their tongues. 

When ancient David was tempted to com- 
plain of God in the hearing of idolatrous 
scoffers, he prudently said: “I will take heed 
with my ways that I sin not with my tongue. 
I will muzzle my mouth while the wicked 
are before me.” The original Hebrew word 
describes an apparatus for silencing the lips 
entirely. It is not a “ bridle” (as our version 
renders it,) but a muzzle upon the unruly 
member. Lest the Psalmist should say un- 


wise things or mischievous things, he puts| 


the veto of silence upon his tongue; and there 
are many occasions in life in which we would 
do well to imitate his example. 

We ought to muzzle our lips when violent 
“Swift to 
hear, slow to speak,” is the Bible rule. Too 
often we reverse this Scriptural precept, and 
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common method is to sentence a man first 
then hear his defence afterward. 

But there is a third offence, against which 
total abstinence pledges are as needful as 
against brandy-bottles or punch-bowls ; and 
that is the daily, dirty, detestable offence of 
slander. God’s word puts a prohibitory veto 
on this crying sin. “Thou shalt not raise a 
false report;” “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” The first 
prohibits starting a lie, the second forbids 
the circulation of it. Here the “ partaker is 
as bad asa thief.” To pass counterfeit money 
is as bad as to issue it. Every slander has 
some father who gave birth to it; but it has 
a dozen or more adopted fathers who have 
taken it to bring up. 

All who circulate a lie father the lie. Here 
comes in the duty of the muzzle. Ifa bottle 
of strong drink is circulating at a social board, 
it is my duty as a teetotalar to stop it when 
it reaches my plate. If I decline to pass the 
decanter to my neighbor, I have set the seal 
of disapproval on the custom of drinking. 
|\So, when a slander reaches my ear it is my 
|duty to stop it right there, and to see that it is 
‘not passed on from my tongue into another's 
ear. The moment I repeat a scandal it be- 
comes mine. My endorsement has gone down 
on the back of the lie, and henceforth it is 
“my paper’—I am responsible for it. 
| Christian people often soil their religion 
most sadly by a participation in scandal- 
| mongering. The very man who would scorn 
‘to steal a dime will thoughtlessly filch away 
jhis neighbor’s good name, and without a 
‘scruple. 
| A loose tongue is more than a foible ; it is 





are deaf to hear explanations, but quick to|often an abominable sin. Lying lips are an 
disecbarge angry recriminations. The utter-;abomination tothe Lord. The fifteenth Psalm 
ances which cost us most suffering are the|cuts terribly close upon him “that backbiteth 
hasty words which leap out under the excite-| with his tongue, and doeth evil to his neigh- 
ment of sudden anger or of limber-tongued | bor, and taketh up a slander against his neigh- 


levity. It is astonishing what complete fools 
we can make of ourselves in two short minutes. 
Nearly all the cutting, resentful, or abusive 
things we utter would never have been spoken 
at all if we bad taken a half-hour to cool 
down. When excited, let us clap on the 
muzzle. An hour later we can take off the 
brakes, for the danger is over, the powder 
bas flashed, and ended in smoke. Very few 
persons can be trusted to speak while the 


temper is boiling hot over a sudden provoca-| 


tion. It is not every one who returns an in- 
sult as old Oliver Cromwell did, by kindly 
inviting the abusive assailant to “go home 
and dine with him.” Even when impertinence 
deserves rebuke, it is a great thing to do it 
handsomely. 

We have use fora muzzle on our mouths 
when tempted to say savage or uncharitable 
things about others. So many things havea 
bad look at first sight which look totally 


\bor.” The sin is in taking up the slimy 
reptile, instead of leaving it to die in the mire. 
|A fitting prayer for a true child of Jesus is: 
‘Ob, Lord, set a watch on the door of my 
lips! Help me to take heed to my ways, 
ithat I sin not with my tongue.” With this 
/prayer should go that vow of Christian mag- 
nanimity and brotherly love: “I will keep 
‘my mouth with a muzzle. I will do unto 
‘another as I would that another do unto me.” 
—Zion’s Watchman. 


a 
A Trip to Yellowstone Park. 

BY C. D. FOSS. 
Having received from a friend who was 
‘about to visit the Yellowstone National Park 
the offer of a pass for myself and my wife to 
that wonderland of the world, I managed to 
get the last days of [Eighth month] for a 
most delightful and memorable tour. Our 
party of seven was made up of Methodists 





different on closer examination, that it is a;from Minneapolis. Our route through North- 
good rule never to pronounce a severe judg-|ern Minnesota and Eastern Dakota was a 
ment till we know the facts and the reasons | constant surprise in its revelation of the rapid 
therefor. We are often blamed most our-|development of that great wheat-garden of 
selves for acts which we did for the best of|the continent. Brainerd, Moorhead, Fargo, 
reasons, and from the purest of motives. Let|Bismarck, (the new capital of Dakota,) Man- 
us then apply this same principle to others,|dan, and many other towns, seem to have 
and say to ourselves: “ Must not that man|responded to the magic shrick of the locomo- 
have an explanation of his conduct that is|tive by springing up out of the prairies in a 
satisfactory ? I will muzzle my mouth till [}night. But they have come to stay. Their 
hear what he has to say for himself.” The|botels, stores and banks would do credit to 
charity that suffereth long ought to keep!many an eastern town ten times as large; 
every case open until the accused one has ajand the immense tides of immigration pour- 
full chance of self-defence. Alas! the too'ing through them to multiply the area of 
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golden harvests are sure to make many a 
village into the “ city” which it has christened 
itself at birth. Livingston, Montana, is one 
among many examples of a growth so rapid 
as to be incomprehensible, if not incredi- 
ble, without actual observation of it. Ten 
months (not years) ago there was not a 
single house there; now there are 2,500 in- 
habitants, and no man can predict bow soon 
there will be 10,000. Lots in the chief busi- 
ness street are worth $80 per front foot. 
Such facts help to explain that very preva- 
lent greed for the rapid accumulation of wealth 
which so seriously embarrasses the spiritual 
work of the Church throughout the North- 
west. 

The Pyramid Park in Western Dakota is 
an exceedingly curious region of country. 
This name describes it much bettcr than that 
given it by the Indians, because of the diffi- 
culty of travel in it—bad lands. It is not 
arable, but it is by no means a total desert. 
It abounds in large game, and furnishes 
scanty, but nutritious, pasturage for vast 
herds of cattle. Its eccentric geological for- 
mations, grotesque landscapes, extraordinary 
and abundant fossils, and mountain-like masses 
of conglomerate in the most fantastic forms, 
(pyramids, towers, pillars, and domes,) all 
gorgeously bedecked with red, grey, green, 
brown, and other colors, give unique and 
ever-varying interest to the journey through 
it. The Yellowstone National Park includes 


the northwest corner of the Territory of 


Wyoming, and also a narrow strip of Montana, 
on the north, and of Idaho on the west. It 
is sixty-five miles long and fifty-five miles 
wide, and is larger than Delaware and Rhode 
Island together. It is situated on the eastern 
edge of the Rocky Mountain chain, and has 
an average elevation of about 8,000 feet above 
the sea-level, its lowest valley being bigher 
than the highest mountain peak in New Eng- 
land. Nowhere else on the face of the earth 
can there be found such a multitude and 
variety of natural wonders, and especially 
such abundant evidences of intensely heated 
subterranean waters. The eye of the tourist 
is arrested, delighted, and startled in turn by 
grand mountains flecked with perpetual snow, 
and radiant with strange varieties of color, 
lovely lakes, roaring torrents, the greenest 
of green, and the bluest of blue, towering 
precipices, immense gulches and cajions, cliffs 
of volcanic glass, mighty cataracts, verdant 
valleys, seething pots of many-colored mud, 


boiling springs—many hundreds of them of 


every conceivable variety, some of them large 
steaming lakes of wondrously transparent 
depth, and of indescribable richness of color- 
ing, emerald, turquoise, topaz, prismatic ; ap- 
palling caldrons, roaring steam-vents ; above 
all, genuine geysers of every size, form, and 

eriod of eruption, including much the largest 
cowe in any land. 

The northern gateway to the Park is at 
once beautiful and grand. A branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad runs southward 
some fifty miles, and terminates five miles 
from the Mammoth hot springs. Its course 
is up the valley of the Yellowstone River, the 
chief tributary of the Upper Missouri. Para- 
dise Valley, nestling between lofty and pre- 
cipitous mountains and deep cajions, (in one 
of which the river is compressed into a rocky 
strait less than 100 feet wide,) we found the 
railroad not completed, and reached the Mam- 
moth bot springs by a fourtecn-mile stage ride. 
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These great terrace-building, steaming springs 
fill the beholder with constant wonder and 
delight, but cannot be adequately described. 
In the course of the ages they have (from 
their own calcareous deposits) gradually built 
up terraces in the ascending valley toa height 
ot 200 feet, and covering an area of three 
square miles. The existing springs occupy 
170 acres of this space. .The general color of 
the vast terrace mounds is a brilliant white, 
varied, however, with other rich tints. Each 
limpid spring builds up its own crystal rim a 
few inches or a few feet, all the while flowing 
over it into the bowl below, until in the valley 
several hot torrents rush away to the Gardiner 
River. 

After a night’s rest and a morning’s walk 
about the hot springs, we took wagons for a 
five-days’ tour in the Park. During our first 
drive of twenty-five miles we passed the 
Obsidian cliffs. These are almost vertical 
cliffs of volcanic glass, 250 feet in beight. 
They glisten like jet variegated with red and 
yellow. Vast masses have fallen. It was 
necessary to construct a road over them. 
This was done by the superintendent of the 
Park, who built great fires on them, and then 
dashed on water. This fractured them into 
fragments which could be handled, and a 
glass carriage-way a quarter of a mile in 
length was made. 

At nightfall we reached the Norris geyser 
basin, and slept in a hotel tent with five good 
woolen blankets on each bed. In the morn- 
ing there was a quarter of an inch of ice in 
our pitchers, and yet every day the heat was 
scorching for several hours. This basin is a 
vast collection of hot springs, pools, and 
geysers—many-colored, snow-white, jet black, 
and soon. Some of the springs are paint-pots, 
in which pasty clay of divers colors boils and 
sputters. One is a large mud pot, which dis- 
charges frequent jets of pale-drab spray. 
There is but one large geyser in the Norris 
basin, the Monarch, which sends up an ample 
column 110 feet high once a day ; but there 
are several very interesting small ones, such 
as the Minute Man, which justifies its name 
by a strong spurt 30 feet high about once in 
63 seconds, and the Vixen (most fitly so- 
called,) which spits and spurts angrily and 
almost constantly. The Midway geyser basin 
is full of objects of interest, among which I 
can refer only to those in a single locality 
called “ Hell’s Half-acre.” We christened it 
“Paradise Lost.” Here in close proximity 
are three most striking sights—the Turquoise 
bowl, 100 feet across, filled with dark blue 
water; the Grand Prismatic spring, 250 by 
350 feet; and the stupendous Excelsior (or 
Sheridan) geyser, which not only hurls a 
body of water 60 feet in diameter to a height 
of 250 feet, but scatters rocks for acres round. 

By far the largest collection of geyers is in 
the Upper Geyser basin, fifty miles south 
from the Mammoth hot springs. Hero, in a 
narrow valley two miles long, are geysers far 
surpassing in number and in size those of 
Iceland, New Zealand, or any other part of 
the world. Some of their names are very 
suggestive: Old Faithful, the Bee-hive, Cas- 
tle, Splendid, Grand, Giantess, Giant, Lion, 
Lioness and Cubs, the Saw-mill, Comet, River- 
side, Fan. Someofthem have built up sloping 
mounds covering many acres, and capped 
with cones from four to twenty feet high. 
Their periods of eruption vary from a few 
seconds to fifteen days or longer; their height, 
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from a few yards to 300 feet; their volum 
from an amusing spray to an awful flood, 
Some are steaming, sizzling, boiling, roaring, 
or groaning constantly ; others entirely quiet 
until just before eruption. The first large 
geyser I saw in action was Old Faithful, and as 
its stately column rose to a height of 150 feet 
this deep impression thrilled me: “ Great and 
marvellous are thy works, O Lord God Al- 
mighty!” For two days, whenever I sat at 
my tent door, the same august spectacle 
greeted me at intervals ranging from forty to 
seventy-five minutes, with an ever-heighten- 
ing impression. Majestically beautiful art 
thou, Old Faithful? Thou shalt ever keep thy 
place in the picture gallery of my memory 
beside Jungfrau, Lake George and the Milan 
Cathedral. The Bee-hive, from its two-foot 
nozzle, sends to a height of 219 feet a smooth 
stream, which dissipates in vapor and is girt 
about with rainbows. The Lion growls and 
flirts out a ragged torrent angrily. The Grand 
lifts a lordly column 250 feet for half an hour 
with huge successive throbs. The Giantess 
is entirely quiet for ten or fifteen days, and 
then, with awful rumblings, which make the 
whole valley tremble, she lifts herself aloft 
for many hours together in a terrible torrent, 
which swells and heats the river at her base. 

We bad but five days in the Park, and 
were obliged to forego many its most interest- 
ing sights. We especially regretted that we 
could not visit its weird lake, the loftiest 
large lake in North America, nearly half a 
mile higher than the peak of Mount Washing- 
ton; the falls of the Yellowstone, one a sheer 
cataract plunging 300 feet; and the Grand 
Cafion, which many tourists remember as by 
far the grandest and most impressive specta- 
cle in all this most wonderful pleasure-ground 
of the world.—North-western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Purchase of Popocatepetl.—It is said, parties 
are negotiating for the purchase of this Mexi- 
can volcano, to utilize the deposits of sulphur. 
It is proposed to tunnel into the crater in order 
to facilitate the mining of the sulphur, and to 
build a railway from the mouth of the tunnel 
to connect with the Inter-oceanic Railway. 

Chocolate-—This consists of the cacao-nut 
freed from skin, and ground and mixed with 
sugar. The Cacao-tree is cultivated in the 
central parts of America, and is grown under 
the shade of other trees. The flowers are 
white and very small, and come in clusters 
on all parts of the plant, even on the woody 
roots creeping over the earth. The cacao is | 
rich in nutritous principles; besides a large 
quantity of fatty material, nitrogenous sub- 
stances similar to albumen and caseine are 
found in it. 

Injury by Heat.—In the ordinary rivet ma- 
chine, where copper rivets are made for belt- 
ing purposes, the hammer with which the 
head is made is a cylinder of hardened cast 
It strikes a blow against the end ofa 
bit of soft copper wire, and instantly so much 
heat is evolved, that not only is the rivet too 
hot to be handled, but the steel hammer is 
affected to almost as great an extent; at 
least, the repeated blows of the steel against 
the soft copper anneal the steel and rapidly 
destroy its integrity.—Scientisic American. 

Engraved Eggs.—At the time of the Spanish 
war in 1808 there was found in one of the 
church edifices in Lisbon an egg, on the shell 
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of which was announced the approaching 
exterminationofthe French. This fact caused 
alively fermentation in the minds of the super- 
stitious Portuguese population, and came near 
causing an uprising. 

The French commander remedied the mat- 
ter very ingeniously by distributing through- 
out the city thousands of eggs that bore en- 
graved on them a contradiction of the pre- 
diction. The Portuguese, deeply astonished, 
did not know what to think of it, but thou- 
sands of eggs giving the lie to the prediction 
engraved upon one only, had the power of 
the majority. In addition, a few days after- 
wards, posters put up on all the street corners 
pointed out the manner in which the miracle 
was performed. The mode of doing it is very 
simple. 

It consists in writing on the egg shell with 
wax or varnish, or even with tallow, and 
then immersing the egg in some weak acid, 
such as vinegar or dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Everywhere, where the varnish or wax has 
not protected the shell, the lime of the latter 
is dissolved in the acid, and the writing or 
drawing remains in relief—Za Nature. 

Fire Carried in Cotton.—It is said that fire 
will lurk in a cotton bale for weeks. Some 
cotton which was injured at Biddleford, Me., 
was moved to South Boston for sale. The 
fire broke out again more than once while 
it was at South Boston being made ready 
for sale. It was then sold at auction. The 
fire broke out again in one parcel while it 
was on the cars being carried away ; and in 


another parcel after it had been received at tended to injure his master.—J. G. Wood's 


a factory where it was to be used. 
Insanity from Alcohol—A paper by Dr. 
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to range about, he was in general chained up|years so largely pervaded the scientific world ; 
during the day. and to the danger which attends those who 
“On a certain day, when he was let out, he| have been religiously trained in their earlier 
was observed to attach himself particularly |life, when they enter upon the study and in- 
to his master. When the servant came as|vestigation of the laws of life; of the connec- 
usual, to fasten him up, he clung so determi-|tion between the varied forms of animal and 
nately to his master’s feet, and showed such| vegetable existence ; and of the series of facts 
anger when they attempted to force him|which show how analogous customs prevail 
away, and altogether was so peculiar in his|in widely different races of men, in similar 
manner, that the gentleman desired him to|degrees of social development. 
be left as he was. Many of the writers on such subjects, are 
“With him the dog continued the whole|men of acute intellect, who have devoted 
day ; and when night came on, still he stayed ;|much labor to the collection of facts which 
and on going towards his bedroom, the dog|bear upon their theories, and expended much 
resolutely and for the first time in his life,|thought on the comparison of those facts. 
went up with him, and, rushing into his room,| Their writings therefore have a value in them- 
took refuge under the bed, whence neither}selves, and a charm for those of an intellectual 
blows nor caresses could draw him. turn of mind. Yet many of them do not be- 
“In the midst of the night a man_burstjlieve in the truths of revealed religion ; and 
into the room, and, with dagger in hand,|whilesome of them may admit the probability 
attempted to stab the sleeper. But the dog|of the existence of a great First Cause, they 
started at the robber’s neck, fastened his fangs|yet take the ground that, as scientists, they 
in him, and so kept him down that his master|}can know nothing of Him, or his attributes. 
had time to call for assistance and secure the| Their writings are permeated with this infidel 
ruffian, who turned out to be the coachman.|spirit ; and it is difficult for any one to enter 
He afterwards confessed that, seeing his mas-}on such lines of study without imbibing in 
ter receive a large sum of money, he and the|some degree the same tone of feeling. “ Whoso 
groom conspired together to rob and murder|toucheth pitch, shall be defiled therewith.” 
him, and that they plotted the whole scheme| We do not believe there is any necessary 
leaning over the roof of the dog’s kennel.” connection between the pursuit of science and 
The foregoing statement does not assert|this hostility to revealed religion manifested 
that the dog understood human language as|by many of its devotees. 
completely as the men themselves did; but 






























Learning has borne such fruit in other days, 


jit is evident that the animal did gather from} n all its branches. Piety has found 


the conversation of the men that they in- Friends in the friends of science; and true prayer 


Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews. 
Man and Beast. 
Ancient Relics—In digging for the Cape} whom the same may truly be said. Yet it 


And there are those of modern times, of 


Baer, of Berlin, Germany, read at a meeting Cod Canal, there has been found, about eigh-|cannot be denied, that there is a tendency in 
of the National Association for the protection teen fect below the surface, marsh mud. Thbe| exclusively intellectual pursuits to produce a 
of the Insane, states that in all civilized coun- fact is a strong comment on the drifting Cape} feeling of power and superiority, which is not 
tries insanity increases in a greater proportion |sands, which have reared the shoals of Ply-|favorable to the reception of vital religion, 
than the increase of population. Among the|mouth harbor, the bars of Chatham or Nan |Which is always connected with the humbling 
habits of modern society which exercise a tucket. The same diggings have brought to} of the creature, and a sense of nothingness in 
pernicious influence upon the physical as light, from beneath this sand, at about the;the Divine sight. A poor, humble suppliant 
well as the mental and moral organization of same depth, the still recognizable frame of an|for Divine favor, is the true position of the 
man, he says there is none so lasting in its oak flume or race-way. By tradition and|religious man—a dependence on one’s own 
effects, none so harmful, as the abuse of in- town record that same flume could only be-| intellectual powers, and a rejection of all that 
toxicating liquors. “Intemperance is an in-|long to the ancient tide-mill, which Acadians|be is not able to verify of himself, are the 


exhaustible source of the development and 
increase of insanity.” “In comparing the 
number of drinking saloons in the different 
provinces of the kingdom of Prussia with the 
number of insane, I was enabled to show 
conclusively, that everywhere, where the 
number of drinking places, 7. e., the consump- 
tion of alcohol, was greatest, the number 
of insane was also largest.” “ Under the in- 
fluence of alcohol, the individual constitution 
of the drinker becomes lowered and depraved, 
and, according to the law of inheritance, is 
transmitted through the progeny to the race.” 

Herbarium of Academy of Natural Sciences.— 
The Herbarium of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences is believed to contain 
representations of nearly three-fourths of the 
whole flora of the earth, which at the present 
time is computed to be about 100,000 species. 

Communication of Ideas from Man to Ani- 
mals.—The following anecdote related by the 
late Ceasar Otway, who produces vouchers 
for the exact truth of the story, affords a re- 
markable instance of the capability possessed 
by the lower animals of understanding the 
language of man. 

“A gentleman of property had a mastiff of 
great size, very watchful, and altogether a 
fine intelligent animal. Though often let out 


built in 1750, in their exile by thesea. Further| traits most natural to the man of science. 
inland borings bave brought, to the surface ' y. 
‘the smooth wave-worn stones, which show|modern times verify the language of Scrip- 
that through the gap between the Sandwich |ture—“ the world by wisdom knew not God” 
hills the sea once flowed.— Boston Transcript.,—@nd again “ the things of God knoweth no 


man, but the Spirit of God”—“ they are fool- 
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ishness” unto the natural man. Those who, 
by submission to the teachings of grace, and 
Pcie oF \the power of the Spirit in their hearts, have 
| known something of the way and work of the 
| Lord, have as positive proof of the reality of 
There are many illustrations of the prover-| these things, as the naturalist bas of the won- 
bial danger of being defiled by handling piteb.|ders revealed by the microscope. This per- 
The caution implied in it, may well be heeded|sonal experience of religion is the only foun- 
by every one who is tempted to depart from|dation which cannot be shaken. Those who 
the law of the Spirit of Life, as revealed in|are anchored on it are indeed building on a 
his heart. For every yielding to temptation} rock which is immovable. The conviction 
lessens the power of resistance, and tends to| for sin which follows wrong doing, the sweet 
strengthen the tendencies to evil; and thus|peace of mind which clothes at times the 
to defile the heart and the conscience. How|obedient disciple, the holy solemnity which 
many there are, who, in looking back over} covers the spirit in the sense of the presence 
their lives, have had to lament their folly, in}of Him who is invisible,—are living realities; 
the days of youth, in indulging in wrong|and he who has felt them has no need to be 
things ; and have mourned over the defilement| disturbed or unsettled by the speculations of 
of their thoughts and desires which have re-| those scientists, whose thoughts and energies 
sulted from sinful indulgences ! are exclusively directed to a lower level. 
But our thoughts, at this time, have been| Faith is a divine gift, and is bestowed on 
more especially turned to the insidious effects} the willing and obedient—the bumble and at- 
of that spirit of scepticism which has of latter'tentive listener. To these are revealed the 
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spiritual mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven, 
while they are hidden from those who trust 
to their own wisdom and prudence. It con- 
tinues to be now as it was in the days of our 
Saviour — who rendered thanks unto the 
Father, because, “ Thou bast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” 

In a selected article in another column, on 
the “Supernaturalistic Tendencies of Ad- 
vanced Science,” some facts are adduced to 
show that there is at the present time some 
reaction against scepticism among scientific 
men. While this may be the case, and while 
as stated before, there is no necessary connec- 
tion between science and infidelity, yet we 
believe it does require a care on the part of 
all, especially those in younger life whose re- 
ligious experience is not very mature,—as to 
the frequent and indiscriminate perusal of 
works whose tendency is to undermine their 
belief in an ever-present God, who watches 
over his creation, and who stands to us in the 
endearing relation of a Father—* our Father 
in Heaven”—and who is ever ready to help 
those who look up to Him. Before they are 
aware of it, they may find their minds defiled 
with doubts and tainted with unbelief. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—In the U.S. Senate on the 29th 
ultimo, the House bill making an appropriation of $3,- 
750,000 for payment of the rebate on tobacco tax was 
passed, : 

On the 31st, in the House, the bill declaring the for- 
feiture of the lands granted to the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road Company under the act of 3rd mo. 3d, 1871, was 
taken up and passed, without debate—yeas 259, nays 1. 
The negative was Representative Barr, of Pennsylvania. 

The public debt statement for 1st month shows a de- 
crease of $11,958,004. 

The total value of our imports of merchandise during 


$65,823,385 compared with 1882. Our exports of 
merchandise during 1883, were valued at $795,091,806, 
an increase of $27,109,860. 

It is reported that a valuable deposit of tin has been 
discovered in Cleveland county, North Carolina. 

The American fishing fleet at Fortune Bay are reap- 
ing a fine harvest. A despatch from Long Harbor 
gives a list of twenty vessels of the fleet that report from 
600 to 800 barrels each of frozen herrings. This com- 
prises the total list of the Gloucester fleet accounted for. 

The ice crop harvested along the Hudson this season 
is estimated at nearly 4,000,000 tons, the most enormous 
yield ever housed. That of 1883 amounted to 3,000,000, 
and that of 1882 to 2,000,000 tons. 

A large number of counterfeit silver dollars have 
been circulating in Cleveland, Ohio, for several days. 
The spurious coins have been passed upon poor women, 
mostly Germans, in the produce market. The counter- 
feits are filled in with lead, the outside being of silver, 
and weight a little more than the genuine. The mill- 
ing on the edges is bad. 

Sixty-two new pupils arrived at the Indian Training 
School at Carlisle on Seventh-day morning. Forty- 
two of them are Apaches from the San Carlos reserva- 
tion; the remainder Pueblos from New Mexico. 

The application of Mary G. Miller for a license as 
“ Master” of a steamboat has been referred by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the local inspectors of the New 
Orleans district, with instructions, if she is found com- 
petent on examination, to issue to her the desired 
license. 

It is shown by the records in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State of New York, that within the last three 
years the number of companies incorporated under the 
Telegraph Companies’ act is 125 distinct organizations, 
with a capital amounting to $225,000,000. “ This in- 
cludes numerous Telephone companies, some of a local 
character, and also schemes for the promotion of every 

hase of electrical contrivance for the transmission of 


intelligence. In no other single line of activity do the 


the calendar year 1883, was $687,020,122, a decrease o 
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for the same unfortunates on their confinement in a 
lunatic asylum. 

Wendell Phillips, the famous anti-slavery advocate 
and orator, died on Seventh-day the 2d instant, at his 
home in Boston, in the 73d year of his age. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 463, 
which was 17 more than during the previous week, and 
46 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 241 were males, and 222 females: 68 
died of consumption ; 46 of pneumonia; 34 of scarlet 
fever; 22 of old age; 18 of typhoid fever; 14 of mar- 
asmus, and 10 of measles. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, registered, 113}; coupon, 
114}; 4’s, 124; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 129 a 137. 

Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 
10j a 11} ets. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 9} a 9% cts. for export, 
and 10} a 10§ cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour continues dull, but prices were unchanged ; 
sales of 1800 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5 
a $6; Pennsylvania family at $4.50 a $4.75; western 
ditto, at $5 a $5 90, and patents at #6 a $6.75. Rye 
flour was steady at $3.50 a $3.624 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was rather firmer, about 9000 bushels 
red sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.13 a $1.13}; 
No. 2 at $1.06 a $1.13 per bushel, the latter rate for 
Delaware, and No. 3 red at 98 cts. per bushel, and No. 


are in fine condition. It is estimated that South Aus. 
tralia will have 18,000,000 of wheat for export, and 
Victoria 7,000,000 bushels. 

On the 2d instant, Waddington, the French Ambas- 
sador, presiding at a dinner givep in London in aid of 
a French hospital, welcomed the sentiment of the Lord 
Mayor, that the cordiality between France and England 
might ever be preserved. Waddington spoke strongly 
in favor of a closer knitting between the countries of 
bonds of peace and good-will, which were so important 
to their interests and the interests of the world, A 
rupture between them, he said, would be a calamit 
beyond conception. All their recent quarrels had been 
transient. It was their duty to civilization and hu- 
manity to do their best to maintain the good feeling, 
He knew that that was the sentiment of the leading 
statesmen of England and France. 

The Times in a leading article says, the fact that 
Baron Rothschild has lent the Khedive nearly a million 
pounds, implies the confidence of the financiers that 
England has taken Egypt in hand and will see her 
safely through her troubles. England cannot retire 
now without exposing Egypt to a worse condition of- 
anarchy than that which prevailed under Arabi Pasha, 

Musurus Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador to Great 
Britain, has informed Earl Granville, the British Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, that the Porte is preparing a 
note to the Powers, insisting upon the retention of the 


2 red _at $1.05} a $1.06} 2nd mo., $1.07} a $1.07§ 3rd| Soudan as an integral part of Egypt under the Sultan’s 


mo., $1.09$ a $1.10 4th mo., and $1.11% a $1.11{ Sth 
mo. Corn.—Car lots were firm: 11,000 bushels sold in 
lots at 58 a 59 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for prime 
yellow ; 54 a 57 cts. for rejected and steamer, and sail 
mixed; 58 a 58} cts. 2nd mo., 59} a 592 cts. 3rd mo., 
604 a 60} cts. 4th mo., and 61{ a 62 cts. 5th mo. Oats. 
—Car lots were unchanged ; about 10,000 bushels sold 
in lots at 40 a 44 cts. per bushel, according to quality, 
and No. 2 whife at 41{ a 424 cts. 2nd mo., 42} a 42} 
cts. 3rd mo., 434 a 43} cts. 4th mo., and 44 a 44} ets. 
5th mo. Kye was unchanged ; small sales are reported 
at 65 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 2d 
mo. 2d, 1884.—Loads of hay, 317; loads of straw, 63. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 90 cts. a 
$1.00 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 75 a 90 cts. per 100 lbs. 
straw, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull and lower: 2800 head arrived 
and sold at the different yards at 5 a 7} cts. per pound, 
as to quality. 

Sheep were dull, but prices were unchanged : 12,000 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 3} a 64 
cts., and lambs at 33 a 7} cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Hogs were a fraction higher: 4700 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 8 a 9§ cts. per pound, as to 
condition. 

ForEIGN.—William Meagle, an important witness 
in the Phoenix Park trials, complains that his life is 
made miserable owing to the continued persecution 
and frequent assaults which he suffers at the hands of 


suzerainty, and stating that the Porte desires that the 
Soudan question be referred to a conference of foreign 
sacbenaliets at London or Constantinople. 

Paris, 2d mo. 3rd.—Rouher died at seven o’clock 
this morning. He was unconscious for several hours 
before the end. Prince Napoleon had previously visited 
the dying man. Ex-empress Eugenié has sent a tele 
gram of condolence to the widow. Rouher lay in a 
critical condition for three days prior to his death. Six 
months ago he was attacked with paralysis, and occa- 
sionally he also had attacks of dementia. Prince Na- 
poleon saw him on Seventh-day night in an unconscious 
state, in which condition he remained until death. The 
private papers of Rouher had been confided to his wife, 
who sent them to ex-Empress Eugenié when Rouher 
showed symptoms of brain disease. Rouher’s secretary 
lost some important documents, and it is aupposed that 
they got into the possession of the Government, which 
is waiting for a fit time to publish them. 

Placards were posted throughout the city of Paris on 
the evening of the 2d inst., inciting the disaffected 
policemen and starving working men to arms, They 
are supposed to have been issued by the Committee of 
the Revolutionary party. Large numbers of the pla- 
cards have been destroyed by the police. 

A German company is in process of organization, the 
purpose of which is to acquire possession of territory in 
the island of Borneo, in opposition to the British com- 
pany. 

A telegram from Matamoras reports that Damazo 


sympathizers with the assassins of Lord Frederick] Soto, of Concordia, in the State of Vera Cruz, has dis 


Cavendish and Burke. 

The Marquis of ‘Queensbury has sent a pamphlet to 
the members of the House of Lords and House of Com- 
mons, advocating reform of the marriage service to 
meet the views of secularists. He proposes, in order to 
meet divorce cases, to leave out in the marriage cere- 
mony the words “ whom God has joined together let no 
man putasunder,” substituting ‘‘ whom the Government 
or nature may put asunder let no man attempt to keep 
together.” 

The steamer Rhywabons, bound from Holyhead to 
Cardiff, struck on a group of rocks near Cardiff, on the 
night of the 30th ultimo. The mate, five men and a 
boy escaped in a small boat. Half an hour after leav- 
ing the steamer they saw her lights disappear. The 
captain and ten men remained on board the steamer 
and were probably lost. 

P. W. Thomas, Sons & Co., (London) stock brokers, 
have been declared defaulters. They were carrying 
large speculative accounts in Grand Trunk and Mexi- 
can Ordinary securities. One member of the firm has 
absconded. The failure has caused the greatest con- 
sternation on the Stock Exchange. Business is almost 
at a standstill. The losses inside the Stock Exchange 
amount to $185,000. The firm owes $4,000,000 to 
clients who had entrusted the custody of their bonds to 
the firm. The assets are believed to be nil. A Cornish 
bank and an insurance company are heavy sufferers, 

The salmon fisheries of Scotland are said not to have 


records of the Secretary of State show anything like the} been in 20 years so successful as they were last year, 


competition illustrated by these figures.” 


when they yielded to Billingsgate alone over 5,000,000 


In the Senate of Mississippi, a bill has been passed | pounds, the total supply of salmon at that market hav- 
providing for the trial of habitual drunkards, and, at|ing been 7,700,000. 


the judge's discretion, for the appointment of guardians 


Advices from Australia are to the effect that the crops 


covered the key to the Aztec writings. As these writ- 
ings have been already well understood, it is thought 
the key to the Toltec writings is meant. If so, the dis- 
covery is a valuable one. 

Montreal capitalists who are interested in the coal 
mines of Nova Scotia are about to take measures to in- 
crease the output. It is said the deposits are capable 
of yielding annually 500,000 tons. 


NOTICE. 
A meeting of the Teachers’ Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, will be held at 820 Cherry 
St., Seventh-day, 2nd mo. 9th, at 2.30 P. M. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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Diep, at his residence in Sandwich, Mass., on the 
19th of 1st mo. 1884, NeweLt Hoxtre, a member and 
minister of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, aged 80 years 
and two months. . 

, on the 8rd instant, at her residence in Chris 
tiana, Lancaster county, Penna, Mary C. Moors, 
widow of Gainer Moore, in the 93d year of her age, & 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





